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Made on January 28, 1898. 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Anti-Vivisection 
Society took place on Friday, January 28, 1898, at 1530 Chestnut 
Street, at 3.30 p.m., the President, Dr. Matthew. Woods, in the 
chair. 

The Secretary, Miss Biddle, the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
R. P. White, and the Treasurer, Mr. S. H. Thomas, read their 
Annual Reports, which on motion were referred to the Executive 
Committee and ordered to be printed. 

The election of a Board of Managers for the ensuing year took 
place ; there being but one ticket, it was resolved that the Secre- 
tary cast a single ballot. 

Letters were read from Bishop McVickar, Archbishop Ryan, 
and Bishop Scarborough. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Matthew Woods, Mrs. R. P. White, 
Miss Agnes Repplier, and the Rev. H. T. Henry, of the Seminary 
of St. Charles Borromeo, Overbrook. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

The work of the Society has gone on without interruption, and its 
many publications have been well used, as in past years, in supplying asso- 
ciations and individuals with the means of carrying on their anti- vivisec- 
tion work of combatting this great evil against which we are waging war. 
We were agreeably surprised lately by the announcement, under date of 
December 2d, of the new Anti-Vivisection Society of Maryland, with 
headquarters in Baltimore. The letter from its secretary asked for pub- 
lications, and adds, “ we will thank your Society for ail you can send us.” 
He mentions, also, that Cardinal Gibbons has become a member of the 
Society. We have sent, and shall continue to send, as many publications 
as the society desires. It is a city, of all others, where a contest should be 
made, owing to its being the seat of the Johns Hopkins University. In 
the beginning of the year just passed, 1897, the Society decided to try a 
new form of work. It appointed a Lecturer, having met with a lady 
specially fitted for the work, who, having graduated as a physician, could 
argue upon the subject, and who was very desirous of entering into this 
field of labor — viz., Dr. Amanda M. Hale. As she was, when appointed, 
a resident of New Orleans, it was there that she began her labors. After 
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starting the opposition to vivisection in New Orleans, she spent the summer 
at the North, chiefly in Chicago, working wherever she could find an 
opportunity. She was present at Nashville in October, to appear as a 
delegate from this Society at the important twenty-first annual meeting 
of the American Humane Association. Her address there — a very able 
one — having been printed in their annual report, is now in circulation all 
through the humane societies of the United States. 

At the Nashville meeting an address, called the “ Law of Sacrifice 
versus the Law of Cruelty,” was made by one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association; but it was a singular address. He mentioned in 
his argument the sacrifice of our Lord, and closed it with a eulogy on Pas- 
teur and Koch. At its close several persons protested against the sentiments 
it expressed. Dr. Plale spoke briefly, on the spur of the moment, in reply. 
We quote only a few words: “It seems to me,” she said, “that this 
question of sacrifice has two phases. Man has sacrificed everything below 
him ; he has killed everything that he was strong enough to kill ; but self- 
sacrifice is a very different thing — the voluntary immolation of one’s self 
for the good of another. Self-sacrifice is noble ; sacrificing other 
sentient things for the sake of supposed good to yourself is 
quite different.” We are glad that even this brief comment was made, 
for the arguments of the paper seem specious but without foundation; yet 
they catch the ear and make an impression if not answered. 

It seems evident that Dr. Hale is working with enthusiasm, and has the 
ability to do justice to the work. 

The circulation of the Society’s monthly paper, The Journal of 
ZooPhily, has proved again this year a success. It was not started for 
financial success, but for the purpose of carrying the principles and facts 
which the Anti-Vivisection Society promulgates into those circles where 
it is most important that they should find an entrance. To this end it has 
been sent gratuitously to universities, colleges (medical and theological), 
academies, and reading rooms, to the number of 109. Recently we added 
to our list — first writing to know if the paper would be accepted, sending a 
copy of it with a letter — new names bringing the number to 121. Almost 
every State in the Union is thus included in our work, and we pass the line 
into Canada, to Helmuth College, Ontario: all these papers sent are in 
addition to those taken by private individuals. This good seed must 
germinate at last, though it lies long without a sign of life. 

The admirable monthly magazine edited by Mrs. Fairchild Allen has 
changed its name from “Anti-Vivisection” to “Our Fellow Creatures,” 
and is as useful and interesting as ever. In its last issue it gives the number 
of anti-vivisection societies in the world as eighty-five. The societies in 
America are, in addition to the Illinois, the American at Philadelphia ; 
the New England, at Boston; the New York, at Saugerties, N. Y.; the 
Anti-Vivisection Society of Maryland, at Baltimore. 

We made an endeavor last spring, at the end of March, to replenish our 
treasury by appointing a Donation Day. We had once before been suc- 
cessful in drawing aid from the friends of our cause in this way, but the 
result of the last was not sufficient for more than a temporary resource, — it 
was $217, — and we intend, in the fall of this year, to try a bazaar to 
replenish our treasury. We ask all who wish well to this cause to forward 
the scheme in every way in their power. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Adele Biddle, Secretary. 
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The report of the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Richard P. 
White, was also read, as follows : — 

Your corresponding secretary reports that during last spring she entered 
into a controversy in the columns of the radical magazine called the 
“Twentieth Century” with Dr. Robinson, of New York, on the subject 
of vivisection, several letters being written on each side. In the latter 
part of the summer various articles appeared in some of the New York 
journals defending vivisection, particularly one in the New York“ Times,” 
which gave an account of the interview of a reporter with the scientist 
Dr. Spitzka, and the conversation of the latter, upholding experimentation 
upon animals for scientific research, though condemning it for class illus- 
tration. Your corresponding secretary wrote answers to some of these 
articles, sending them in turn to the “ Evening Post,” the New York 
“ Times,” “ Herald,” and “ Tribune,” but could not induce one of them to 
publish a single line. We understand that Mr. Green, the secretary of the 
New England Anti-Vivisection Society, also wrote answers to these 
eulogies on animal experimentation, but his letters met with a similar fate. 
We have reason now to believe that an application to the New York 
“ World” might have a different result, as that paper has lately published 
some articles and some pictures setting forth the cruelties of vivisection. 

In the line of speeches or addresses on the same subject your corre- 
sponding secretary has been kept busy, having given three lectures within 
a few weeks : one in December, before the Universal Peace Union, and two 
in this month, one before the Iris Club, the principal woman’s club in Lan- 
caster, Pa., and one before the Veronica League, in the school hall of 
St. Malachy's Church. At the latter Bishop Prendergast presided. A 
good-sized audience was present and the occasion was altogether very 
gratifying. Your corresponding secretary took the opportunity of endeav- 
oring to enlist the interest of the ladies present in the fair which it is pro- 
posed to hold for the benefit of the Society next autumn, and she has since 
been told that they are quite disposed to respond to her appeal, so much 
sympathy with our cause having been awakened by her address. The 
Journal of Zoophily, the joint organ of the two organizations, the Anti- 
Vivisection and the Women’s Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, has, as heretofore, been edited by her with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Lovell and Miss Somers, aided by some contributions from 
the pen of our president, Dr. Woods. In conclusion, she would like to 
observe that the outlook is encouraging; that it seems to her the knowl- 
edge of the cruelties practised in scientific investigation, is increasing in the 
community, and a corresponding opposition to them being awakened; that 
the moral sense of the public mind is more and more revolting against such 
an atrocious doctrine as that enunciated by Dr. Hodge, of Clark Univer- 
sity, who, in an article published in the magazine entitled “ Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly,” some months ago, said : “ Every animal life 

is cast into the world as an experiment, often of the severest and most pain- 
ful type ; but in this lifelong vivisection nature provides neither ether, 
chloroform, chloral, nor morphine. By this very dispensation of nature, 
God clearly gives to man every sanction to cause any amount of physical 
pain which he may find expedient to unravel His laws.” 

Such teaching as this, if carried to its legitimate conclusion, would not 
only sanction experimentation upon human beings, whence really valuable 
deductions could be drawn, but would overturn all heretofore conceived 
ideas of the Supreme Being : of His mercy and of His love and tenderness 
toward the creatures that He has made of which we have so many assur- 


ances in the Holy Scriptures. If He places them in the world to suffer, if 
He gives to man every sanction to cause any amount of physical pain 
which he may find expedient in order to unravel His laws, then He is not 
the Author of Good but the Author of Evil, who, according to the old 
Manichean heresy, existed in conjunction with the Deity, who was all light 
and goodness, and contended with Him for supremacy. What would be 
the effect of such a doctrine as this? Would it not be to change the world 
into a veritable inferno, since there would always be found some one wish- 
ing to unravel the laws of the Deity, and he would have full sanction to 
commit the greatest amount of cruelty conceivable, since such would be 
necessary to investigate the mystery of the laws which above all govern the 
nervous system ? Respectfully submitted by 

Caroline Earle White, Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. Matthew Woods, President : — The next item in order is 
the reading of letters from people who have not been able to 
attend. 

Mrs. Richard P. White : — We have a great disappointment in 
the absence of Dr. Lefhngwell, a well-known physician, who is very 
strongly on our side. Although he does not go to the full figure 
in asking total abolition, yet he goes almost as far: he does not 
believe that vivisection should be accompanied in any degree by 
pain. He was engaged to speak for us, and was coming on ; he 
even had gone so far as to send his baggage here, but this morn- 
ing I received a letter from him stating that his brother in New 
York was taken suddenly and alarmingly ill and he could not 
leave him. We also had expected a speech from Bishop McVickar, 
but our meeting coming just at the time of his ordination, he found 
that it was impossible to fulfil his promise. We also expected 
to have Bishop Scarborough, who last year expressed himself 
strongly in favor of our Society. 

Letters from Bishop McVickar, Bishop Scarborough, and Arch- 
bishop Ryan were then read. 

1904 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, January 20, 1898. 

My dear Mrs. White : — I am exceedingly sorry that my press of engage- 
ments will prevent my being at your meeting next week. Will you kindly 
express my regrets and assure the Society of my sympathy in their work? 
Yours, very truly, W. N. McVickar. 

Trenton, N. J., January 19, 1898. 

My dear Mrs. White : — I have an engagement already made for Janu- 
ary 28th that I can neither break nor postpone that will keep me from the 
meeting of the Anti-Vivisection Society, and, of course, I can not comply 
with your request for an address. I received an injury in June last which 
makes it difficult for me to get about. I regret exceedingly that I can not 
render the cause the small service you ask. Yours, faithfully and truly, 

John Scarborough. 

Dear Mrs. White ; — My appointments will not permit me to be present 
at the meeting to-morrow. I must confess that I have not given the sub- 
ject of vivisection the attentive study which I probably should have given 
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it, but from all that I have heard and read, I am inclined to agree in the 
views of the late Cardinal Manning, but I am not prepared to go quite as 
far as Canon Wilberforce, whose address you were kind enough to send to 
me. I believe that only absolute necessity for man’s benefit can warrant 
vivisection, and then it should be so safeguarded by law as to prevent 
unnecessary pain, much more prolonged torture. 

I have always been touched by the beautiful expostulation of God ad- 
dressed to the Prophet Jonas: “ And shall I not spare Nineveh, that great 
city in which there are more than 120,000 persons that know not how to 
distinguish between their right hand and their left, and many beasts? ” 

The lower animals, so useful and often so affectionate and faithful, are 
dependent on us, and it is cruel and sinful to wantonly torture them. If 
God has care for His birds of the air, and hears the voices of the young 
ravens crying out to Him for food, for they have on Him the claim of their 
creation, shall we, who are after all the fellow-creatures of these beings, 
prove their only enemies ? If the inspired psalmist of Israel called on 
them to praise God, and the seraphic St. Francis of Assisi invited “our 
sisters, the birds,” to chant their vesper and matin hymns to Him who 
made them and vested them in glorious plumage, shall not we, inspired by 
similar sentiments, admire, cherish, and defend them ? I congratulate you 
on being at the head of such an army of defense. It is a suitable and 
honorable post for a Christian woman. P. J. Ryan. 

Dr. Matthew Woods : — Regrets have also been received from 
Dr. Theophilus Parvin, Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children in Jefferson Medical College, who is de- 
tained because of illness.* 

Dr. Wm. R. D. Blackwood, a former president of the society, is 
also absent because of sickness in the family ; yet he writes asking 
me to “ speak for him in opposition to vivisection, and to speak 
strongly, as there are no words too strong to denounce the cruelty.” 

In introducing our first speaker, it maybe well to remember that 
the anti-vivisection movement at present being felt in every land 
where experimental torture is practised, is different in one import- 
ant particular from nearly all the movements that from small be- 
ginnings grew into mighty forces great enough to influence the 
world. 

Most of the other reforms, although led by but a few serious 
men who saw in advance of their day, in the beginning attracted 
chiefly the common people, simple persons with susceptible emo- 
tional natures, the ranks of the leaders being recruited from the 
easily impressed, and it was only when the original handful had 
grown into a multitude that they began to compel the recognition 
of the influential and esteemed. 

Many of you may recall the experience of the early abolitionists 
who denounced amid hisses and jeers the traffic in human flesh, 
and who, in the teeth of opposition, continued the struggle against 
odds, until the common people were aroused, when the great re- 
form was really inaugurated, and the work was as good as done. 

Most of us remember when a few thoughtful men and women 


* Dr. Parvin died the day of our meeting. Professor Parvin’s emphatic opposition to 
vivisection is well known. 
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proposed the propriety and possibility of women becoming physi- 
cians. You recollect the universal howl of opposition that was 
raised in consequence of this ; how hands were held up in holy 
horror, and in certain quarters social demoralization was predicted 
as the positive consequence of permitting women to take scientific 
care of the sick. 

You remember what peculiar-looking people the first women 
medical students were, — mostly eccentric people who had tried 
and failed to make an impression in other ways, fantastic females 
with trousers and short hair ; how unfit many of them were for the 
profession for which they studied, — yet the leaders of the move- 
ment, convinced that the theory was right, continued, in the 
teeth of opposition too, until now the world recognizes the wisdom 
of that formerly unpopular uprising ; and as a consequence, in- 
stead of the women’s branch of the profession being made up of 
masculine nondescripts with the addition of bloomers and igno- 
rance, the lady physician of to-day is usually a quiet person of 
culture and refinement, with all the finer feminine instincts intact. 

If we had time to look into the origin of most of the great 
reforms, we would find thus that the illiterate, eccentric, fantastic, 
and emotional members of the community occupied a conspicuous 
place in the ranks, and that their presence, perhaps at first, re- 
tarded the progress of the movement by deterring better people, 
and antagonizing those who esteem mere propriety and good form. 

The Anti-Vivisection Society is different. From the beginning • 

it has attracted the sympathy of the people who think deeply. 

By the very complexity of its nature excluded from the compre- 
hension of those unwilling to investigate, it has been a sealed 
letter not only to the multitude, but even to the rank and file of 
the medical profession itself, which, strangely, seems to be com- 
pletely ignorant of the appalling things done in the name of 
science within its own borders. 

The calm, thoughtful people of the world, as far as they under- 
stand the subject, are with us in opposing it. There is hardly an 
intellect that has influenced thought in America that is not on our 
side. Thoreau, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Phillips Brooks, and 
Whittier, were anti-vivisectors, and, indeed, we might claim the 
whole army of active workers in the literary life of the country as 
fightingwith us under the same banner in this holy war, while in 
conservative England not only culture and wealth, but literature, 
aristocracy, and religion, together with many prominent in the 
profession of medicine itself are united in opposing the right of 
man to scientifically torture animals. 

Cardinals Newman and Manning, to the end of their career con- 
tinued with tongue and pen to denounce as extreme wicked- 
ness the cruel things done by experimenters, while some of the ^ 

greatest men among the learned clergymen of the English and 
dissenting churches, interested only in the establishment of right- 
eousness, are active members of the mother anti-vivisection society, 
and are among the most capable and eloquent in denouncing 
barbarity done in the name of science; while Ruskin, Tennyson, 

Browning, William Morris, Frances Power Cobbe, and James 
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Payne, as well as many well-known teachers, are in favor of its 
total abolition. 

It is in view of these facts, and because of this characteristic of 
the anti-vivisection agitation that I take peculiar pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you one of our own literary workers, an American and 
a Philadelphian, who has made herself a name in polite letters 
wherever English is spoken and who is an active and honored 
member of our association. I have reference to Miss Agnes 
Repplier, who will now address you. 

Miss Agnes Repplier : — I am very glad to be permitted to 
speak to you briefly this afternoon on a subject which interests all 
so deeply, although I have nothing to add to arguments already 
advanced, nothing to add to facts with which you are already 
familiar. It is not for me to enter into the question of results, to 
ask what has been done for man by the vivisectors of the past 
century. The burden of disproof does not lie with us ; the bur- 
den of proof rests on the shoulders of those who assert the purity 
of their motives, the utility of their dreadful work. I only want 
to plead for one moment against that passion of selfishness which 
claims that no suffering is too great to be endured by animals, no 
suffering is too great to be inflicted on them, if we are to be bene- 
fited by their pain. We have made a fetich of human life, and we 
worship it with a blind, despairing devotion which can amount to 
but one thing — that is, we have no vital faith in any life beyond ! 
Yet from all time man, in his nobler moods, has recognized 
clearly that it is not life itself, the mere prolongation of it, but the 
use we make of it, which matters most. It can be worthless even 
when agreeable ; it can be ignominious when bought too dear. 
The life that has been purchased at the expense of a man’s honor 
or of a woman’s chastity we hold, and have always held, to have 
brought too high a price. May we not say the same of the life 
which has been purchased at the cost of suffering too great to be 
calculated ? Is the privilege of spending ten, twenty, or thirty 
years upon this little planet a boon so inestimable that we have a 
right to extract it from the prolonged torture and agony of crea- 
tures who belong to us only because they are too weak and too 
helpless to escape us ? Can it be that the Creator, infinitely 
just and merciful, in whom we profess to believe, can have de- 
signed that we should wring knowledge out of untold cruelty, and 
that this bloody work is part of the divine scheme by which man 
helps his fellow-man ? Can we reasonably assert that any crea- 
ture was given its little share of life that it may suffer for our 
sake ? We claim the whole brute creation for our prey, and we 
talk pious platitudes about its being made for us. What do we 
know of the mystery of life? “The donkey,” says Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, “ must have some broader ground to stand on than that 
the invalid Christian should have ass’s milk.” Even if the vivi- 
sector be prompted by the pure desire to help other men ; — which 
is granting a great deal, for the lust of knowledge is not always a 
holy thing; — even if he remain unbrutalized by his awful work ; — 
which is granting still more, for the lust of cruelty is of all moral 
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diseases the most insidious and most deadly ; — even if he be en- 
abled by this study of living nerves and sinews to ease our pain 
or toprolong our lives ; — which is granting most of all when medi- 
cal testimony differs so widely on the point ; — even when we are 
met by the vital issue, — have we a right to buy these lives at a price 
too dreadful to be publicly known and publicly counted ? Have 
we a right to purchase exemption from pain at the cost of im- 
measurable suffering to creatures whose very helplessness should 
win protection from our strength, and whose cruel and bitter 
agony brands us with lasting shame ? Is the secret of man’s 
health hidden in the bodies of animals ? and is the work of the 
vivisector in accord with the eternal scheme by which we advance 
in knowledge through the centuries ? The one inexplicable thing 
in the whole universe is pain. Its presence everywhere dims the 
beauty of the world and stifles hope and faith in many a doubting 
heart. We can not understand it. We can not banish it. We 
can not very well endure it; but that we should wilfully and 
thoughtfully and deliberately add to it, and add to it not slightly, 
but in a measure that can not be counted nor calmly considered, 
is something so ghastly that even the most selfish spirit recoils 
from hearing the truth. Vivisection is only possible because the 
world — so merciful but so careless — can not endure to learn what 
vivisection means. (Great applause.) 

Dr. Matthew Woods : — In the printed accounts of the meet- * 

ings held in various parts of England, one of the most interesting 
and encouraging features is the variety in point of view exhibited 
by the different speakers, and the facility with which they supple- 
ment and emphasize what has been said by their predecessors. It 
implies minds zealous for justice, yet trained to lbok at things 
impartially. It is because of this need of variety in the public pre- 
sentation of a subject that we are glad to be able to present Rev. 

Father Henry. He is a member of the Society, and has given 
serious thought to the abuses it desires to abolish. 

Rev. H. T. Henry : — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I 
can hardly claim the dignity of a lecturer on the subject of vivi- 
section, nor can I even claim that I have written an address 
against vivisection. I really had intended coming to-day merely 
to express my heartiest sympathy with the movement — I believe 
I came through the kindness of the Corresponding Secretary — 
and to bid it God-speed in its splendid work. I feel honored and 
highly gratified at the invitation to address you — an invitation on 
which, however, I do not mean to take advantage of for any 
extended remarks. Although an enthusiastic supporter of the 
cause, I am a convert to it of such recent date that it would be ^ 

scarce within either my ability or my knowledge — as certainly it 
would hardly be within the limits of a proper modesty — to venture 
on a formal address before those who are so much better qualified, 
by superior knowledge and ampler experience, to treat interest- 
ingly the many-sided subject of vivisection. I desire, therefore, 
rather to confine myself to offering the sincerest congratulations 
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to the Society on the high ideal it cherishes and the splendid suc- 
cess it has attained. This success, indeed, falls far short of the 
ideal sought. And, without any lessening of enthusiasm with 
respect to that ultimate desideratum, and without any sinking of 
the heart, our Society is, doubtless, free to confess to a strong 
doubt whether it may hope to obtain legislative enactment in our 
own generation, prohibiting entirely the hideous practice against 
which it is warring. Nevertheless, even should this never be 
obtained, the Society may justly feel proud of the substantial 
results already attained, and the promise these hold forth of still 
greater victories in the future. To my mind the results gained by 
the activity of such societies as ours have been splendid, and have 
fully justified their existence and strenuous activity. While the 
tide of neo-barbarism, a pseudo-science of vivisection, was 
steadily invading the shores of our refined, present-day civiliza- 
tion, and threatening to engulf it in waves, — not of water but of 
blood, — we have not watched the tide with the curious interest of 
King Canute of old, idly bidding the waves go “ thus far and no 
further rather have we imitated the better industry of the men 
of Holland, and have been building strong dykes to restrain its 
onward progress. We may not have conquered the sea — but at 
least we have been busily occupied in saving the land. 

That hideous cruelty has not wholly triumphed ; that it has as- 
sumed the attitude of apology rather than of insolent confidence ; 
that its deeds of darkness have been displayed to the world in all 
their deformity, and in the pitiless glare of God’s own sunlight ; that 
the public conscience is being stirred at last ; that the highest pro- 
fessions have hastened to enrol their greatest names in this move- 
ment — names of eminent churchmen, statesmen, physicians, 
lawyers ; that a benign interest in the dumb creatures of our 
Heavenly Father, taking the form of a generous propagandism of 
mercy in their behalf, has ceased to be characterized as a “ fad,” 
and has assumed the dignity of a fact ; all these great achieve- 
ments must have remained but the pathetic dream of a few tender- 
hearted men and women, were it not for the militant organization 
represented by such societies as ours. These substantial gains of 
our Society affect me very powerfully. I should suppose that this 
view recommends itself to every new convert, for every such one 
may, with a perfectly becoming modesty, consider his own conver- 
sion as one of the latest triumphs of the movement — a triumph 
which, in a certain restricted but very true sense, is symbolic of 
them all. A recent convert is thus enabled to read clearly the 
purpose of our Society. That purpose surely includes an effort to 
influence favorably the millions of people who are indifferent be- 
cause of ignorance, sloth, or selfishness. The literature of the 
Society — its pamphlets, its arguments in legislative halls, its lec- 
tures from platforms and rostrum — will remove the ignorance. 
And, with most people, ignorance is the greatest bulwark of the 
vivisectors. It was so with me. I have always had great faith in 
the achievements and in the hopes of modern science. It has 
marvelously broadened the horizon of knowledge; it has peopled 
with earnest students every realm of investigation ; it has thrown 
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light on that which had been before obscure ; it has assured that 
which had been but vague speculation, deepened that which had 
been but surmise, demonstrated that which had been but theory. 
It has meanwhile overthrown many an old and cherished convic- 
tion, and its pathway has been strewn even with the wrecks of its 
own most fiercely asserted dogmas. It has, therefore, in a large 
measure, been progressive and conscientious at the same time. Is 
it any wonder that the world of laymen like myself should be re- 
verent and docile pupils sitting at the feet of such a Gamaliel ? 
that we should gratefully acknowledge its benefits to the race, 
applaud its tireless energy in investigation, and bid it God-speed in 
its venturesome quests in unexplored territories ? I have, there- 
fore, always entertained respect for the past of science as well as a 
great faith in its promising future. And let me hasten to say that 
this respect and this faith can in no wise be impaired by the extra- 
vagancies of individuals, or of cliques, or of schools, who in the 
sacred name of “ scientific progress ” have taken up unbidden the 
mantle of Elias only to use it as a cloak for excesses of cruelty — 
marring where they should mend, wounding where they should 
heal, slaying where they should save. 

But these excesses, while they have not taken away from the 
veneration due to science, have taught the world the necessity for 
a discrimination between it and its professors. Like the man in 
the Gospel, “ Whereas we were blind, we now see !” A person who 
sits down to reflect would doubtless make such a discrimi- 
nation a priori. The world at large, however, does not take the 
time to reflect, and is therefore apt to esteem, as an unquestiona- 
ble fact, the merest surmises of the scientist. When these sur- 
mises appear in the guise of a benefit to suffering humanity ; when 
we are assured that a little suffering on the part of a brute animal 
will lead to an immunity from suffering on the part of the human 
animal, and that this immunity once obtained at such a small 
price will be of enduring value, — I say that it is not to be wondered 
at if the world simply applauds without investigating, and believes 
without proving. The literature distributed by this Society is cal- 
culated thoroughly to remove this delusion from the mind of the 
public, and to establish a most desirable distinction between scho- 
lastic theory and well-ascertained fact ; between the merest guess- 
work and a rational inference ; between a wanton infliction of 
suffering, a blundering theory in blood-letting, and a well- 
ordered, scientific procedure looking to the amelioration of the 
lot of humanity. These truths will appeal to many who, perhaps, 
would remain unaffected by any argument based on the immoral- 
ity of the practice of vivisection. There are, however, many to 
whom such a plea will appeal most powerfully, and it is to me 
personally, as an humble representative of the Church of the Ages, 
a source of high gratification to find Cardinal Manning basing a 
splendid reasoning on this ground, appealing not to sentiment but 
to rigorous logic, and withal testifying, by the impassioned elo- 
quence of his language, to a personal conviction deeply rooted in 
the finest soil of his heart. I need not rehearse before this Society 
the long and strenuous labors of this eminent dignitary, nor the 
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trumpet-like utterances of our own American Cardinal on the same 
subject of vivisection. The point I desire to make is that if the 
names of such defenders of the cause of truth and mercy, and 
the names of such lights in medicine as Sir William Ferguson, 
* Sir Charles Bell, and Lawson Tait, and the names of the eminent 

physicians in our land who have given their suffrages to the cause, 
— if these names, carrying with them such great weight of author- 
ity in their several spheres, be placed before the eyes of the people 
in such a way that even “they who run may read,” then must the 
great obstacle of ignorance be removed. This work the Society 
is doing. I had purposed speaking of the other two obstacles 
encountered by the movement, — namely, sloth and selfishness, — 
and how well the work of this Society tends to overcome them, 
but I fear that I am running into a set address, a thing which your 
courtesy might indeed tolerate, but which my own limitations for- 
bid. But as for the obstacle of indifference that I say the Society 
is removing constantly, I suppose you must be very patient in that 
line because deep-seated evils require a long-continued treatment ; 
and, again, when we war against the world-wide wilfulness, selfish- 
ness, and ignorance, which are the mainstays of vivisection, we 
must expect to make slow progress, and in this line I wish again 
to bid it God-speed. 

Dr. Matthew Woods : — Feeling the impossibility of filling in 
for so many absentees to-day, I find it difficult to know just what 
is best to say, even for one, and am reminded of the anecdote 
about a visiting clergyman who, when asked for the subject of 
his sermon, said that he was n’t going to preach about anything 
in particular, but merely intended going along from point to point 
until his hour had expired. Don’t be alarmed, however, I am 
not going to speak so long as that. 

Dr. Leffingwell was to have been our next speaker- I had in- 
tended sitting at his feet, and regret, more than I can tell you, 
that I am obliged to be a speaker again rather than a listener, 
for of all the men on this side of the Atlantic who have given 
the study of years to this ghastly subject, we have none better 
qualified than he to speak with authority. One of the pio- 
neers of the cause in America, making known its needs and 
claims through the pages of the great monthlies, he has ever ex- 
hibited a carefulness of statement and judiciousness of decision 
commanding respect; and yet, notwithstanding what he and so 
many others have done to bring the subject candidly before the 
community, it is just possible that even still the mere meaning of 
the word vivisection is not yet fully understood, so that I trust I 
may be excused for attempting on this occasion to throw a little 
light upon some of the popular fallacies connected with the sub- 
ject, — fallacies that our antagonists, more addicted to epithets than 
elucidation, seem unwilling to remove. 

Vivisection literally means to cut alive , yet according to the 
definition given to it by anti-vivisectors the world over, it has a 
much broader meaning than this, for we apply it to any experi- 
ment that causes unnecessary or unjustifiable pain. 

Dr. Wertheim’s experimental studies of burns and scalds made 
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upon dogs. The burns, for instance, produced by sponging the 
chests and bodies of the animals five or ten times in succession 
with turpentine and then setting fire to it, and the scalds made by 
pouring boiling water over them “nine times in succession,’’ until 
sores were made of sufficient seriousness for investigation, all the 
dogs dying either in a few hours or in five or six days, are examples 
of vivisection in this broader sense. 

Dr. Spry’s experiments on animals, which consisted in pouring 
molten lead down their throats so as to show that it would solidify 
in the stomach without perforating the tissue. 

Dr. Lander Brunton’s baking animals alive in ovens ; Dr. Luch- 
singer suffocating animals “ till violent cramps attacked the hind 
parts ” ; Dr. Siblers baking dogs alive ; the experiments of depriv- 
ing dogs of air by plunging their heads in liquid plaster-of-Paris ; 
dropping croton oil into rabbits’ eyes, converting the eyes into 
putrid ulcers ; pouring liquid metal into the ears of dogs ; pound- 
ing animals with stone bottles until their flesh is beaten to a 
jelly ; breaking animals’ bones by letting them fall from great 
heights ; tying their limbs in constrained positions for days, and 
similar experiments absolutely too numerous to mention, although 
no cutting whatever is done ; yet these, in general, although not 
literally so, come under the head of vivisections. 

There are others, again, where there is cutting, — cutting as a mere 
preliminary step, however, — making incisions in the flesh of ani- 
mals, for example, inserting in the opening small glass balls filled 
with croton oil, stitching up the incision so that the contents 
of these globes could not escape, except into the flesh, and then 
breaking them. 

The pain of the preliminary incision in such cases is nothing 
compared with the suffering occasioned by the corrosive fluid 
slowly destroying the living tissue. 

The anaesthesia fallacy is another subject connected with vivi- 
section not generally understood. In talking with doctors on the 
matter they will tell you that animals are under the influence of 
ether while undergoing experimentation. Some of the doctors, not 
having giving much thought to the subject, and never having seen 
a painful experiment in their lives, think that while undergoing 
painful physiological investigation animals are anaesthetized ; and 
yet an animal may be under the influence of an anaesthetic when 
the preliminary steps of the experiment are being done, but can 
not remain unconscious during the whole period of investigation 
without spoiling the experiment ; so that the slight pain the crea- 
ture may be spared in the beginning by anaesthesia is as nothing 
compared with what he suffers when the effect of the ether wears off. 

The pain of removing with a saw bits of bone from opposite 
sides of the heads of monkeys so that red-hot pokers can be 
thrust through, or the brain between the perforations blown out, 
is nothing compared with the days and months of suffering the 
creature undergoes while the experimenter watches the effect that 
such operations, repeated over and over again on the same 
monkey, have on his actions. 

There are, besides, experiments where ether could not be used 
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as it would defeat the object of the experiment. Mantegazza’s ex- 
periments for the purpose of discovering the effect of pain on the 
secretions had th z production of pain for one of its objects. He 
invented the most horrible devices for the purpose of inflicting 
pain. In writing of his work he expresses disappointment with a 
certain device because it did not produce pain severe enough. 
“ If I could only make the animal suffer so intensely that it could 
not move because of the agony of it,” he writes, “ I should be 
satisfied.” 

He drove nails into their feet, so that every movement caused 
agony, and arranged their cages so that he could take hold of 
any part of an animal’s body with pincers and tear off the flesh. 

These and other experiments he writes about as if he did them 
with great delight. 

Another fallacy in connection with vivisection and vivisectors 
has to do with the popular theory about their looks. People 
familiar with the effect that the ordinary vices have upon the 
manners and features of their victims imagine vivisectors men 
like the vivisecting surgeon in Tennyson’s poem, with 

“ Harsh red hair, big voice, big chest, big merciless hands ; 

And that I can well believe, for he looked so coarse and red 
I could think he was one of those who would break their jest on the dead 
And mangle the living dog that had loved him and fawned at his knee — 
Drenched with the hellish oorali— -that ever such things should be.” 

This, however, is a delusion. Mantegazza is a distinguished 
looking Italian, without any trace of cruelty on his symmetrical 
features; so “tender,” indeed, that he has written a volume of 
calf-like sonnets, love poems, and pastorals, and has affectionately 
dedicated them to his “ dear mamma.” It is not so much guilt as 
the consciousness of it that mars the features. Electra can insti- 
gate to the murder of her mother and look like a goddess. An 
ordinary Christian, with, for example, an unpaid milliner’s bill, 
looks like a knave. 

It was only a few days since that I read about a gentleman in 
one of the physiological laboratories of the land who has invented 
a way by which, as he playfully asserts, he puts “ glass windows in 
the chests of animals so as to see the action of the heart and 
lungs,” and takes particular pains to tell how it is done. He first 
dissects the flesh away from the bone, then with a saw cuts out 
the ribs ; into the opening thus made he inserts a bit of glass, 
fastening it by stitches. The poor creature is then taken from 
under the influence of ether and kept painfully alive for weeks ; 
and yet this gentleman is so affable that he writes : “ My gratitude 
is due to Dr. Blank because of his extreme kindness in allowing me 
to use his laboratory, so rich in monkeys, guinea-pigs, cats, dogs, 
and rabbits; and I am also indebted to his exceedingly gentle- 
manly assistant for the care with which he prepared my experi- 
ments.” 

Think how the very language of kindness and good fellowship 
is polluted and desecrated by such a use ! 
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Another popular fallacy is the one that implies that the wicked 
things of experimental research are all done abroad ; that English- 
speaking people are incapable of such cruelty ; that the pitiless 
demon of the anti-vivisector’s imagination in America, at least, is 
an angel of light. 

The truth is that the cruelty is rapidly spreading among us, and 
that in many particulars we excel our elders in iniquity. 

Do not be deceived, therefore, by the euphemisms of heartless- 
ness, the smooth words that conceal cruel deeds ; do not be dis- 
couraged by the dexterity in epithets of our antagonists — their 
specious proclamation of the slogan “Progress” as a justification 
for evil — for a cause that needs deceit and concealment as a defense 
must sooner or later come to naught. Do all you can, and do it 
quickly, to stem the current of this popular evil, which is far more 
dangerous to the better life of the nation than the diseases it pre- 
tends to remedy. 

Mrs. Richard P. White : — As to the character of publications, 
the secretary wrote to me and said : “We have obtained a large 
number of pictures recently published in ‘ Life,’ where it repre- 
sents a prominent vivisector having a vision and believing he is a 
dog, and how he is strapped and fastened down, and the animals 
coming around and torturing him.” Well, I wish to say, nothing 
can exceed the gratitude we feel toward the editor of “ Life” for 
what he has done for us. We did not, however, think it was right 
to use that picture in our work, because it was only an imaginary 
representation. I reported to our recording secretary, and she 
said at once, “ I should not feel free to circulate those pictures, 
because they did not correctly represent the subject.” But what 
we do circulate, though not enough, are the pictures which 
the vivisectors themselves give in their works, and every picture 
we have sent around is one taken from the works of vivisectors 
themselves. We also scarcely ever make a statement that is not 
taken from some work of the vivisectors themselves, so we may 
be certain not to misrepresent them or to say anything that is 
false, or even to exaggerate. The pictures are horrible enough 
that we take from their own works. Occasionally I see one that I 
can not look at — I know I should not sleep. So you can imagine 
what they were. In speaking of their experiments, where we 
picture the account of Mantegazza from his own book, he says in 
one place that he gave the most atrocious suffering to a little 
rabbit. He starved these animals for several hours each day ; 
some would live longer and some a shorter time. In speaking of 
the little female animal, he says, “ I could not make my observa- 
tions, because the creature was in such strong convulsions.” This 
is the very vivisector, Dr. Mantegazza, who, just as our president 
said, is a man of great learning. He says in his book, after giving 
this account, “ These, my experiments, have been conducted for 
the space of one year.” The book is written in Italian and says, 
“with much love and with much pleasure.” 

So that will give you some idea of what I have spoken in refer- 
ence to the deterioration of the moral nature of the vivisector. 
That leads me to another thing I want to say, where vivisectors 
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stigmatize dogs. They want to make them of little value by say- 
4 ing they are street curs, so that people won’t mind their taking so 

many of them. You know the bill in Congress to restrict this 
evil. One of the doctors who spoke against that bill referred in 
such a horrible manner to dogs that I was really shocked, though 
it is not easy for me to be shocked by anything said by the vivi- 
{ sectors. He said, after speaking of dogs in the most contemptu- 

ous way, that upon the whole they were a nuisance to mankind, 
and that we would be a great deal better without them. Think of 
that ! In the face of all that dogs have done for mankind, in the 
face of their generous and noble nature, which is so beautiful that 
it must compel admiration of every one who has a spark of hu- 
manity and sensibility in his bosom ! That he should speak in 
that way was an evidence of the deterioration of that man’s moral 
nature. He has lost the power, certainly as far as animals are 
concerned, of the appreciation of generosity and nobility of char- 
acter and devotion. Would anything that that man had learned 
from vivisection — some extra knowledge of a nerve or sinew or 
artery — make up to him for the loss of appreciation of nobility of 
character, generosity, and devotion ? I think not. 
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Dr. Matthew Woods, ’96, . 

2 

00 


The following subscriptions and donations, having been received sub- 
sequent to the closing of the treasurer’s books for 1897, will appear again 
in the report for 1898 : 

Mrs. G. S. Lovell, .... $2 00 | Mrs. Alfred Tucker, ... $2 00 
Mr. B. R. Banning,, .... $10 00 


HONORARY 

Cardinal Gibbons, 

Baltimore. 

Archbishop Ryan, d.d., 

225 N. Eighteenth Street. 

Rev. Charles Roads, 

Nineteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. John D. Beckley, d.d. 

*Rev. W. W. Bare, d.d. 

Rev. J. Gray Bolton, 

Hope Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. Geo. Van Duers, 

Bethany Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. James Lisk, d.d., 

Centennial Baptist Church. 

Rev. J. S. Sibole, 

St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. 

Rev. Francis Edward Smiley. 
*Rev. James H. Marr. 

*Rev. Enoch Stubbs. 

Rev. Jerome Lindermuth. 

Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, d.d., 

4027 Walnut Street. 

Rt. Rev. J. Scarborough, d.d., 

Trenton, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, d.d., 

Milwaukee. 

Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, d.d., 


MEMBERS. 

Rev. Wm. N. McVickar, d.d., 

Church of the Holy Trinity. 

Rev. Francis L. Robbins, d.d., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. W. P. White, 

1326 Chestnut Street. 

Rev. J. Kirkpatrick. 

Rev. L. Y. Graham, d.d., 

Olivet Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. J. C. Thompson, 

Bethany Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. W. H. Lindermuth, 

St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. Alfred J. P. McClure, 

Wyncote, Pa. 

Rev. Irwin P. McCurdy, d.d. 
*Rev. David Swing. 

Rev. J. M. Cockins, 

Cape May, N. J. 

Rev. Andrew Hunter, d.d., 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mr. H. S. Salt, 

London, England. 

Mrs. Olive Thorn Miller, 

628 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Philip G. Peabody, 


Church of the Mediator. 


New England Anti-Vivisection Society, No. 15 
Court Square, R. 62, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Elliott W. Preston, 

New England Anti-Vivisection Society, Boston, 
Mass. 


* Deceased. 
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CHARLOTTE W. RITCHIE, Teasurer, in account with 
JOURNAL OF ZOOPHILY. 

1897. Dr. 


Jan. x. To Balance, $14 07 

Subscriptions, 124 22 

Advertisements, 84 00 

Anti-Vivisection Society, 306 50 


$528 79 


1897. Cr. 

By Printing Journal for Twelve Months, $463 14 

Incidental Expenses, Postage, Express, etc., 29 40 

Balance, 36-25 


$528 79 

„ . ' I MARY B. RANDALL, 

Examined and found to be coirect. j MARTHA E. MILLIGAN. 
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DONATION DAY. 


The 29th of March was fixed for Donation Day, and a large number 
oi appeals were sent out. Those who replied by sending contributions 
were as follows : 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 


Keith 

$2 

00 

321 South Fourth Street. 


Miss Helen M. Rowland, . 

5 

00 

Mrs. Anna R. Gazzam, . . 

10 

00 

2126 Walnut Street. 



Mr. Henry C. Mercer, 



Doylestown, 

10 

00 

Miss Laura D. Stroud, . . 

5 

00 

Mrs. Julia Stroud, . ... 

5 

00 

Miss Mary Henderson, . . 

5 

00 

Miss Emma Henderson, . . 

7 

00 

Mrs. J. Campbell Harris, . 

20 

00 

Miss F. De Lancey Welsh, 

25 

00 

Mrs. J. Sergeant Price, . . 

10 

00 

Miss M. E. Milligan, . . . 

3 

00 

Mrs. John B. Maddock, . . 

10 

00 


101 South Twenty-first Street. 


Miss Mary Barker, .... $1 00 
Miss Elisabeth W. Lewis, . 5 00 

Mrs. Travis Cochran, ... 10 00 
Mr. Charles Chauncey, . . 10 00 

Mr. Jno. Rich, 1 00 

Mrs. Lowry, 25 00 

Fluffy, 25 00 

Miss Davidson, 30 00 

Mrs. A. H. Hubbard, ... 1 00 

200-1 Walnut Street. 

Mr. Riter Fitzgerald, ... 1 00 

2004 Walnut Street. 

Mrs. Frederic Leibrandt, . 5 00 

Mrs. Geo. McClellan, ... 5 00 

Major Lewis, 5 00 

Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 

Anonymous (by mail), . . 1 00 


$242 00 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the “American Anti- Vivisection Society,” 
incorporated in the State of Pennsylvania in May, 1883, the sum of 
[ here state the sum or the stock, etc., to he given], for the use of the said 
Society absolutely. 

FORM OF A DEVISE. 

I give and devise [here describe the real estate intended to he given ] unto 
the “American Anti-Vivisection Society” incorporated in the State of 
Pennsylvania in May, 1883, their successors and assigns forever. 

4®= All gifts to charities, to be effectual, must be made in a will, signed at its end by 
the testator, executed in the presence of at least two witnesses, at least thirty days before 
the death of the testator. 


BY-LAWS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 

Formed in 1883. Some amendments were made in subsequent years. 


ARTICLE I .—Members. 

Members shall be of four classes, — life, annual, honorary, and 
non-resident. 

Annual members shall be those who contribute to the society the 
sum of two dollars or more per annum. 

Life members shall consist of those who contribute to the society 
the sum of fifty dollars or more at any one time. 

Honorary members shall consist of those who are elected to that 
position by the Executive Board, and they shall not be required to 
pay any membership fee, and they will have no voice in the elections 
of the society. (Amendment of July 1, 1884.) 

Non-resident members shall be those who reside more than thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, and shall contribute to the society the sum 
of one dollar per annum. (Amendment of June, 1892.) 

ARTICLE II.— Officers. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, twenty Vice-Presi- 
dents, — ten of whom shall be residents of the City of Philadelphia, 
and ten shall be residents of the State of Pennsylvania, but not of the 
City of Philadelphia, — a Secretary and a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer an Executive Committee of twenty members, and the 
Counsel, all of whom together shall constitute the Board of Managers. 

ARTICLE III. — Meetings. 

The regular annual meeting of the society shall be held during the 
month of January, in each and every year hereafter. Special meet- 
ings of the society or Board of Managers may be called at any time 
by the President, and shall be so called upon the written request of 
five members ; provided, however, that at least three days’ written 
notice be given to all members by the Secretary. 

ARTICLE IV. — Elections. 

Elections for officers and managers shall take place at the annual 
meetings of the society, and shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE V. — Quorum. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at all meetings of the society and Board of Managers, except at 
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the annual meeting, when the members present, without regard to 
numbers, shall be empowered to act. 

ARTICLE VI .—President. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all the meetings 
of the society and of the Board of Managers; at every election before 
the polls are opened to appoint two tellers of election ; under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Managers, to take general charge of the affairs of 
the society, and to perform all duties usually devolving upon such an 
officer. 

ARTICLE VII. — Vice-Presidents. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents to perform, in the absence 
of the President, all the duties devolving upon him, in the order of 
their election. 

ARTICLE VIII. — Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record of all the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the society and of the Board of Managers, 
in a book to be kept for that purpose ; to notify members of the Board 
of Managers of the meetings of the Board ; to draw all orders on the 
Treasurer for the payment of all bills audited by the Board of Mana- 
gers ; to sign all certificates of membership ; to officially sign and 
affix the corporate seal of the society to all instruments or documents 
authorized by the society or Board of Managers ; to have charge of 
the corporate seal, charter, by-laws, records, and general archives ; 
to give immediate notice to the several officers and committees of the 
society of all votes, orders, resolutions, and proceedings of the society 
affecting them or appertaining to their respective duties ; and make a 
journal report of the work and standing of the society at each annual 
meeting thereof, or as often as may be required by the Board of 
Managers. 

ARTICLE IX. — Corresftondmg Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
general correspondence of the society ; to keep, in suitable books 
to be provided for that purpose, true copies of all letters written by 
him or her on behalf of the society ; to preserve on proper files all 
letters received by him or her on the same account; and at each stated 
meeting of the society or the Board of Managers to report the cor- 
respondence and read the same, or such parts thereof as may be 
required ; and to give due notice of the time and place of the annual 
meetings of the society. 

ARTICLE X. — Treasiirer. 

The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the society, keep an ac- 
count of the same, make such investments as the Board of Managers 
may approve, pay all orders on the Treasurer properly drawn, and 
present at each annual meeting and at such other times as the Board 
of Managers may require a report of the financial condition of the 
society. 
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ARTICLE XI . — Board of Managers. 

The regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held on the 
last Friday of every month (except the months of July and August), at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. They shall, have the management, 
investment, control, and disposition of the affairs, property, and funds 
of the society. They shall have power to declare vacant by a two- 
thirds vote the seat of any member of the Board who shall have been 
absent from its meetings for six successive months. They shall have 
power to fill any vacancy which may occur in their own body or in 
any office in the society. 

ARTICLE XII. — Counsel. 

It shall be the duty of Counsel to act as the legal advisers of the 
society and its officers; to have charge of all legal proceedings insti- 
tuted by or against it, or in which the society may be interested. 

ARTICLE XIII. — Order of Business. 

1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Communications, written and verbal. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. Report of Secretary. 

5. Report of Treasurer. 

6. Nomination and election of Officers and Managers. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

ARTICLE XIV . — Amendmeiit of By-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present ; provided, that notice of such proposed 
amendment shall have been offered in writing at a previous stated 
meeting of the Board, and communicated by the Recording Secretary 
to each member of the Board. 
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